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sion where no mathematical operation is performed that facilitates and 
abbreviates the task of understanding the facts, has as its ' psychological 
correlate ' the sense of extreme weariness. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
Cornell University. 

The Possibility of a Science of Casuistry. By Ernest Northcroft 
Merrington. Sidney, Angus and Robertson, 1902. — p. 58. 

The title of this little volume indicates clearly the question which the 
author discusses. Casuistry is recognized as " a neglected branch of moral 
study " (Preface), and it would seem therefore idle to revive it only to show 
that it has no place in the land of the living, but this is what the author 
does. Fortunately, however, he gives it only fifty-eight pages of a re- 
newed life, which is all spent in philosophical court. The arguments in 
favor of giving it a new lease of life are heard, but then the counsel for the 
plaintiff brings forth Objections to the Presupposition of such a Science, 
Objections to the Claims of Casuistry to Scientific Method, and Objections 
to the Practicability of such a Science. The gist of these arguments can 
be got from the following quotation : "It is just because man is a free, 
aspiring, and self-conscious agent that a moral science is needed. There- 
fore to bind his moral and spiritual life to a mechanical system of dead 
rules is to annul his high vocation and unspeakable glory. It is equivalent 
to degrading him to the level of a non-moral being, and therefore it dis- 
penses with the necessity for a moral science. Thus even the method of 
Casuistry involves self-contradiction ' ' (p. 47). Finally the defendant is 
condemned to a second death, and the reader of the booklet is shown " the 
more excellent way." "The best loyalty, the best devotion, the truest 
service is that prompted by a loving heart. ' ' Love to God and love to 
man ' ' cannot be separated in a truly balanced life. In Christianity as 
taught by its Founder, and expounded by the Apostle of Love, and the 
Author of the Chapter on Love in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
union of Morality and Religion is perfectly accomplished, and in Love 
absolute harmony is reached " (p. 57). 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 

Cornell University. 

Principles of Western Civilization. By Benjamin Kidd. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1902. — pp. vi, 538. 

As Mr. Kidd looks upon himself as the champion, and almost the 
pioneer of a new political order, he has an unreserved enthusiasm for the 
era which is about to dawn, and a criticism, almost equally unreserved, of 
the views which have hitherto prevailed. ' ' Systems of theory that have 
nourished the intellectual life of the world for centuries have become 
in large part obsolete. They may retain for a space the outward appear- 
ance of authority. But the foundations upon which they rested have 
been bodily undermined. It is only a question of time till the ruin which 
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has overtaken them will have become a commonplace of Western Civili- 
zation " (p. 13 ; for similar utterances see pp. 82 and 140). 

Relying upon the " evolutionary hypothesis," and accepting in the main 
the views of Weismann (pp. 31-67), Mr. Kidd concludes that the principle 
of evolution is "efficiency in the future " (p. 53), or " projected efficiency " 
(p. 65). "In the struggle, as we now begin to see it, the interests of the 
individual and the present alike are presented as overlaid by the interests 
of a majority which is always in the future" (p. 53). Having accepted, 
or rather formulated, this principle, Mr. Kidd applies it directly to society 
as a political ideal. Accordingly, a survey of political history (Chaps. VII- 
IX) seems to him to prove that, ' ' in the struggle the winning conditions 
are those of a people who already most efficiently bear on their shoulders 
in the present the burden of the principles with which the meaning of a 
process infinite in the future is identified " (p. 345) ; and, " in the develop- 
ment in progress under our eyes in Western history, we are regarding the 
main sequence of events along which the meaning of the cosmic process 
in human history is descending towards the future " (p. 398). 

The very vagueness, as it seems to me, with which Mr. Kidd uses such 
words as "process," " development," "the future," etc., (notice the phrase 
" the process which is in progress in the evolution of society," p. 146, and 
the marvellous sentence quoted above from p. 398), makes an appeal to 
the imagination. Just now it is a very popular belief that we are all 
' ' travelling upward to Zion, ' ' and that somehow great things are in store 
for the race. On this popular idea, indeed, Mr. Kidd, I think, leans for 
support, and at the outset it is necessary to examine into its value. 

The power of self-criticism (regarded by Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, 
Kant, and indeed all philosophers, as belonging to the very nature of mind) 
carries with it the power of enlargement or expansion of mind. Mr. Kidd 
thinks that this conception of enlargment is due to the discovery of evolu- 
tion ; but it is in fact as old, or almost as old, as philosophy, and was even 
declared by Plato to make science and philosophy possible. 

When this radical fact of self-criticism is expressed (inadequately, I be- 
lieve) in terms of time, there arises the doctrine, attributed by Mr. Kidd 
to evolution, that the present ought never to be ascendant but always 
subordinate to the future. Not the truth, but only the inadequate expres- 
sion of it, comes under scrutiny here. 

The 'future,' strictly taken, is necessarily future. It is not Heaven, 
since in course of time Heaven becomes present. The future is Heaven 
minus all but the time factor ; hence, to realize the future, i. e., to make 
the future a present reality, is a contradiction in terms. The future, strictly 
considered, is not therefore a conceivable ideal, and gets a secondary value 
by the presence of elements illogically thought into it. 

It would seem as if Mr. Kidd were himself aware of the abstract char- 
acter of the merely future, and therefore speaks of "the future and the 
universal" in contrast with "the individual and the present" (pp. 58-59), 
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and identifies the future with the "interests of the majority" (p. 65). 
But if mere length of time constitutes universality, the past has equal 
claims to universality with the future, and as to a "majority," it is clear 
that an ideal is not a mathematical quantity. Whereas, if we are to dis- 
cuss what is meant by " interests " in the phrase " interests of the major- 
ity," we set aside the contrast of present and future, and are "transported 
back" to the " pre-scientific epoch " in which philosophers inquired into 
the good of man as man. But to open up such an inquiry is to set aside 
all the principles regarded by Mr. Kidd as characteristic of ' ' Western 
Civilization. ' ' 

Mr. Kidd, in his brief review of the political theories of English philoso- 
phers, feels ' ' profound surprise "as he reads in Burke the remark that 
* ' the State ought not to be considered as nothing better than a partnership 
agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some 
other such low concern. . . . It is a partnership in all science, a partner- 
ship in all art, a partnership in every virtue and perfection." Burke be- 
longs to the " prescientific epoch," it is true ; but seems to be ranked by 
Mr. Kidd as an exception. It would not be difficult to parallel Burke's view 
from Plato, who thought that in discussing the state he was discussing 
justice, or from Aristotle, who thought that the best citizens were partners 
in all science, art, statecraft, and wisdom, or from Hegel, the Burke of 
of Germany, who subordinates trade and commerce to the higher inter- 
ests of the citizens. Hence it is open to us still to think the true prophets 
in political theory to be those who, like all the greatest thinkers, look not 
into the future or into the past, but down to the bottom of what is before 
them. S. W. Dyde. 

Queen's University, 
Kingston, Canada. 

Das Problem der Willensfreiheit in der neuesten deutschen Philosophie. 
Von Leo Muffelmann. Leipzig, Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 
1902. — pp. 115. 

The reader will find this book a rather characteristic product of German 
scholarship. As the title indicates, it contains a summary account of the 
views of modern German thinkers concerning the problem of the freedom 
of the will. It also offers a statement of the questions at issue, a brief re- 
view of the main positions taken in the history of thought, and some critical 
discussion intended to define the writer's own attitude. 

Dr. Muffelmann contends that the problem is not of such fundamental 
importance as has often been represented, and that the possibility of ethical 
life and thought cannot be made dependent upon it. He denies the state- 
ment of Mach that ' ' the problem of the freedom of the will is a complete 
touchstone of one's total conception and view of the world," and that of 
Du Bois-Reymond that "the stages of the development of human think- 
ing are clearly mirrored in the treatment of the problem of freedom." In 



